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Toward a Free Press at Geneva 
p ROPOSALS designed to maintain and increase the 


free world flow of news will start their journey 

this month through United Nations machinery on 
their way toward signature by member governments. 
Of principal importance among the work accomplished 
by the recent Conference on Freedom of Information 
at Geneva are conventions sponsored by the United 
States, Great Britain and France and articles proposed 
for a Declaration and a Covenant on Human Rights. 

The U. S. convention seeks to establish the fullest 
freedom for foreign correspondents everywhere to cov- 
er, write and transmit news. The British convention 
broadens the American concept but met U.S. objection 
because it was considered ambiguous and because it 
contained specific limitations which the Americans 
found objectionable. The French convention establish- 
es a nation’s right to ask correction of false dispatches. 

In all, some forty-odd resolutions were adopted, most 
of them by overwhelming majorities in which the 
western democracies were joined by other UN mem- 
bers in voting down the small but determined minority 
represented by the Soviet bloc of nations. More than 
a score of resolutions, including the Russians’ dogged 
bids for greater, instead of lesser, interference with 
news, were defeated. 

There is little reason why an American journalist 
should not know the outlines of what happened at Ge- 
neva. The conference was covered from day to day by 
the major press associations. The Editor & Publisher 
printed the text of the six-member United States dele- 
gation’s report to Secretary Marshall and carried 
signed accounts by two U. S. delegates, Sevellon 
Brown, editor and publisher of the Providence Jour- 
nal and Bulletin, and Erwin Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The Guild Reporter printed a summary of the final 
report and did a fine job of spot coverage which in- 
cluded first hand reporting and comment by Harry 
Martin, president of the American Newspaper Guild 
who was the spearhead of the American delegation’s 
battle with the Russians. Martin not only sturdily de- 
fended the American press against the pat Communist 
charges of “monopoly capitalist control” but carried 
the war into the Communist camp by citing the Rus- 
sian statute that gives a Soviet agency complete con- 
trol over all publications. 

The conference was a victory for the American con- 


cept of free dissemination of news. What mattered 
at Geneva was not that the Soviet-dominated states 
differed completely with the democratic notion of 
journalism’s purpose and method. Their consistent 
negative vote was to be expected. What did matter was 
that the cause of freedom, which had seemed on the 
skids generally since victory over Hitler and Hirohito, 
took a turn for the better. 

“Tt is the hope of the six of us,” the delegates told 
Secretary Marshall, “that this conference helped to 
turn the tide that has been running against freedom 
throughout much of the world. It is our conviction 
that in the future conduct of our foreign policy the 
United States should continue to take vigorous action 
in this field of freedom of thought and expression.” 


MERICAN journalism is especially indebted to 
A the U. S. delegation and proud of the part played 
in the conference by its fellow newspapermen. 
Geneva incidentally gave pleasing evidence of the 
basic unity of the American press. When it came to 
defense of the democratic way of free speech, domestic 
differences in the newspaper family vanished and pub- 
lisher, editor and Guild official were as one. And has it 
occurred to anyone that while American journalists 
were striving for world press freedom in Switzerland, 
American journalism at home was giving a fine exam- 
ple of just what we mean by freedom? 

THE QuILt refers to the State Department loyalty 
cases. Last year, as the “cold war” between the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. grew, the department began 
firing employes for “security” without giving them a 
bill of particulars. In theory, the department was pro- 
tecting the nation against anti-democratic elements 
precisely as the Russian bloc (and many nations well 
outside Moscow’s influence), have long “protected” 
themselves against anti-communists, anti-fascists or 
what have you. 

But in practice a free society does not condemn 
without indictment and trial. So Bert Andrews of the 
New York Herald Tribune attacked the procedure in 
the security firings. Washington promptly backed wa- 
ter. And when the time came around to decide jour- 
nalism’s top honors for 1947, three of the leading agen- 
cies for such awards were unanimous about Andrews’ 
criticism of his own government. He scored a triple 
first—Pulitzer Prize, Heywood Broun and Sigma Delta 
Chi awards! 

THE QuILL would like to hear the Russian delegates 
to Geneva explain this one! 
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RECORDING VOICES FOR NEWSCAST—Program Director Paul Crain (left) holds the mike for a recording that 
will be cut in later in a newscast by KNEW of Spokane. Speaking is Jack Teters, automobile dealer who has just 
delivered a car won in a contest to Mr. and Mrs. Roger Palmer (right). The Palmers were doubly newsworthy. A 
veteran who had never owned a car, he was putting himself through school and building his own home. 


‘Dateline Disc Jockey” 


Wire Recorded Cut-in: 
Radio News Technique 


By JOHN R. FAHEY 


N these days of Whooperated disc 

jockeys, sometimes the surest compe- 

tition the radio newsman can offer the 
Dorseys, Whitemans, Husings, et al., is 
platter-spinning of his own. 


The newsman is abetted by some nota- 


bly dramatic and colorful on-the-spot 
broadcasts in the history of radio, plus an 
endless parade of events that offers ideal 
material. 

Now that the newsman can carry a 
portable recorder almost as conveniently 
as the cameraman packs his equipment, 
radio is rebutting the bromide about a 
picture and a thousand words. The words 
don’t matter as much as who says them. 


ILLIAM B. RAY, director of news 
Wena special events for the central 
division of the National Broadcast- 
ing company, Chicago, generally is credit- 
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ed with originating the daily newscast 
that featured on-the-spot interviews and 
descriptions. It was “News on the Spot,” 
five-days a week at 12:45 p. m., begun in 
mid-1946. (Bill Ray is immediate past 
president of the Headline Club, Chicago 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi.) 

NBC engineers rebuilt two postwar 
wire recorders for broadcast quality and 
then bumped into power trouble. When 
power on-the-scene varied from the cur 
rent at the studio, Announcer Bud 
Thorpe’s voice ranged from its natural 
baritone to tenor or bass. So, came the 
auxiliary power unit. 

The major Chicago stations used wire 
in 1946 to cover the tragic La Salle hotel 
fire, the Degnan kidnapping, and such 
miscellaneous events as the one-hundredth 
birthday of Henry Lytton. 

There has been opposition from the 


public to being wire-recorded, perhaps 
the most famous incident the foot-on-the 
mike technique employed by Henry Wal 
lace who objected to being transcribed 
but didn’t mind letting newspaper re 
porters slant his remarks. 

But by January, 1948, the Mutual Broad 
casting system’s Washington bureau an 
nounced that chairmen of all congression 
al committees had agreed to permit wire 
recording, and Howard Hughes, the 
Thomas Un-American hearing, James C 
Petrillo and others spoke their pieces onto 
wires for rebroadcast as on-the-spot news 


MONG local stations experimenting 
with recorded news in late 1947 and 
early 1948 was KNEW, key station 

of the Washington-Idaho network and 
Inland Empire affiliate of Don Lee-Mutual 
This station’s staff learned, by trying, how 
to distill long-winded records into cogent 
15-minute programs in a short time. They 
worked with four wire recorders and 
then with a Brush Soundmirror, a re 
corder which reproduces sound by mag 
netizing powered metal glued to plastic 
8 mm. tape. 

The KNEW editors worked out two 
basic techniques: one for speeches and 
hearings, the other for interviews. 

The newsman can’t guide a speech or 
hearing, so he takes careful notes and 
marks his tape with grease pencil or with 
slips of paper numbered to correspond to 
numbered passages in the notes. These 


[Continued on Next Page| 
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Cutting In Radio Recordings 


[Continued from Page 3) 


markings allow the editors to find the 
quotations they want quickly. 

In an interview, the reporter submerges 
himself more than usual, and attempts to 
guide the interviewee into comprehensive 
replies that can be used as cutins. 

The newsman ignores the old method 
of asking one question at a time, in the 
hope that by double-barreled questions, 
he can launch the speaker into a mono- 
logue. The newsman can take frequent 
shots in the dark because evasive answers 
may be eliminated in the studio before 
broadcast. 

While the engineer sets up the equip- 
ment, the newsman explains the recorder 
and technique to the interviewee. Few re- 
fuse interviews once they’re familiar with 
the machine. They're advised that their 
remarks may be “edited, just as a news- 
paper would.” None ever has objected. 


ACK in the studio, the editor uses a 
reverse system: he frames questions 
to fit his recorded answers. As an 

example, a KNEW stafier asked Mrs. Rob- 
ert A. Taft, wife of the Ohio senator, if 
she’d comment on the so-called Taft-Hart- 
ley law, and she prefaced her reply with, 
“I'd be glad to!” 

Later, an editor wrote into his script the 
question, “Mrs. Taft, will you repeat your 
remarks this afternoon for us now?” and 
back came the recorded answer, “I'd be 
glad to!” Just a case of making one reply 
fit two questions. 

The answers from an interview or ex- 
cerpts from a speech selected for broad- 
cast are timed, opening and closing cues 
noted, and then the excerpts recut onto 
wax blanks. The air show moves too fast 
for an engineer to hunt through 20 min- 
utes of wire or tape for a cue. 

Excerpts are cut on alternate records, 
so that cutins one, three, five, and so forth 
are on one record, and cutins two, four, 
six, etc., on the other. Then the engineer 
cues one record while the other is play- 
ing. 

The pace of the program is better when 
questions or explanations are live, and 
only the replies or excerpts recorded. 


OST news broadcasts are timed by 
line-count with 15-minute programs 
running perhaps 200 lines of copy, 

each line averaging 10 words. To deter- 
mine how much script is needed for a 
partially-recorded newscast, KNEW’s ed- 
itors work on the basis of 15 lines a min- 
ute. Four records, each a minute long, 
would caual 60 typewritten lines of copy. 
Here’s a scale for a four-minute cutin: 


Lines Min.-Sec. 


Live introduction .... 5 :20 
EE ee WN 5 ah wa 10 :40 
Live explanation ...... 5 :20 
Re 17 1:10 
Live explanation ..... 10 740 
ON 13 750 

60 4:00 


When the script is written, the editor 
uses the opening cues to frame his ques- 
tions. The script for a speech story might 
look like this: 





John R. Fahey 


ANNCR: This was the day for Pres- 
ident Truman to give Congress his 
annual message on the State of the 
Union. The president felt the speech 
was so important that he delivered 
it in person, rather than sending it to 
Congress by messenger. The Presi- 
dent began by picturing our nation as 
it stands today, saying: 

TRANC NO. 1 (TRUMAN: END 


CUE: “... the goals we are striving 
for.”) 
1 MIN 3 SECS 


ANNCR: During his message, the 
President turned to taxes. He asked 
Congress to reduce everyone’s per- 
sonal income tax by 40 dollars. But 
the President said that any reduction 
in individual taxes must be made up 
somewhere elise, and he thinks cor- 
poration taxes should be increased. 
Speaking to Congress, the chief execu- 
tive put it this way: 

TRANC NO. 2 (TRUMAN: END 


CUE: “... toward full production for 
prosperity.”) 
55 SECS. 


cutins run smoothly if the news- 
| caster handles his own microphone 
switch, freeing the engineer to concen- 
trate on the records and check cues 
against his carbon copy of the show. 
The Rules of the Federal Communica- 
tions commission require that the record- 
ings be identified, so that the newscaster 
does not “create the impression that any 
program being broadcast by mechanical 
reproduction consists of live talent.” 
Secretary T. J. Slowie interpreted this 
ruling, in an exchange of letters, to re- 
quire only an indication “that the pro- 
gram is recorded in part” during the 
opening and closing of the program, rather 
than identification of each individual rec- 
ord. For the script above, KNEW used 
the statement, “The voice of President 
Truman was recorded.” 
And it’s a safe bet that as news editors 





ECENTLY a young profes- 
sional member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, on his first 

(newspaper) job, wrote The 
Quill asking that it print even 
more “practical” articles. The 
editor had already dummied for 
the issue John Fahey’s descrip- 
tion of the radio news technique 
of fitting wire recorded “cut-ins” 
into regular newscasts and it 
will serve as an excellent ex- 
ample of a practical article. 
(Some day our young newspa- 
perman may find himself a ra- 
dio newsman.) 

Fahey, a news editor for Sta- 
tion KNEW of Spokane, de- 
scribes a West Coast adapta- 
tion of a technique generally 
credited to Bill Ray, well-known 
to radio newsmen and Chicago 
Sigma Delta Chis as central dis- 
trict news director for NBC and 
recent president of the Chicago 
Headline Club. John worked 
with NBC before and after over- 
seas service as a Signal Corps 
officer (he wound up his military 
career as an executive officer 
in a prisoner of war camp). 

A graduate of Gonzaga Uni- 
versity who did graduate work 
at Northwestern, John returned 
to the West where he is now do- 
ing two daily newscasts. His ex- 
perience in Washington and 
Chicago includes other radio 
writing, press association work 
and newspaper photography. 
He was elected to Sigma Delta 
Chi at Northwestern. 





learn what they can do with portable 
equipment, more and more listeners will 
hear a similar line. 


Stanford Awards 
Jacoby Fellowship 


LLIOT LEON LEWIS, 23-year-old 
journalism student at Boston Univer- 
sity, has been awarded Stanford Uni- 

versity’s Melville Jacoby graduate fel- 
lowship in journalism, according to an- 
nouncement by Dr. Chilton R. Bush, head 
of the Stanford journalism department. 

The $1,000 fellowship is awarded an- 
nually to a graduate student in journal- 
ism who intends to work in the Orient. 
He specializes in journalism and Oriental 
history and culture. Lewis is a Coast 
Guard veteran with 30 months’ sea duty 
in the Pacific. He was elected to Sigma 
Delta Chi at Boston and was on the staff 
of the University News. 

The fellowship was established in mem- 
ory of Melville Jacoby, Stanford 38, who 
was killed in an airplane accident in Aus- 
tralia in 1942, while serving as Far East- 
ern correspondent for Time and Life mag- 
azines. .« 
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Top Journalists 


SDX Names 
Eleven for 


"47 Awards 


EN individuals and a newspaper have 

been selected by Sigma Delta Chi as 

recipients of its national awards for 
distinguished service to American jour- 
nalism in 1947. They will receive the fra- 
ternity’s bronze medallions and certifi- 
cates or special citations. 

In addition to nine newspaper and radio 
news men and a newspaper, the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, awarded first 
place for courage in journalism, a special 
citation for courage in journalism was 
made to the editor of the Laramie (Wyo.) 
Republican-Boomerang. 

Results of the fraternity’s annual com- 
petition in ten categories ranging from 
general reporting to research were an- 
nounced this year by Neal Van Sooy, 
editor and publisher of the Santa Paula 
(Calif.) Chronicle and vice-president for 
professional affairs. First place winners 
and the special citation made by thirty- 
four judges were as follows: 

COURAGE IN JOURNALISM—Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar. Special citation — 
E. H. Linford, editor, Laramie Republican- 
Boomerang. 

GENERAL REPORTING—George 
Goodwin, Atlanta Journal. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Trib 
une. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE—Dan- 
iel DeLuce, Associated Press. 

NEWS PICTURE—Paul Calvert, Los 
Angeles Times. 

EDITORIAL WRITING—Alan Barth, 
Washington Post. 

EDITORIAL CARTOONING — Bruce 
Russell, Los Angeles Times. 

RADIO NEWSWRITING—Alex Dreier, 
WMAQ-NBC, Chicago. 

RADIO REPORTING—James C. Mc- 
Namara, KLAC, Hollywood. 

RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM—James 
E. Pollard, Ohio State University. 

Geographically the 1947 awards range 
from New York to California and from 
Georgia to Wyoming. Only one city had 
more than one winner. The Los Angeles 
area took a lion’s share of honors in the 
ten phases of journalism, with two first 
places going to the big West Coast city 
and another to neighboring Hollywood. 

Only one 1946 Sigma Delta Chi award 
winner repeated its victory in 1947. This 
was the Los Angeles Times, adjudged 
best both for an editorial cartoon and a 
news picture. The Times won first place 
for a news picture in 1946 also, as well as 
a special citation for editorial car- 
toor ing. 





CAMPAIGN against race segregation 
in viewing the Freedom Train won 
the Press-Scimitar the fraternity’s 
award for courage in journalism. The 
judges characterized the newspaper’s 
stand as a public service rendered in the 
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WINNING RADIO AWARD—James C. McNamara, special events re- 
porter for KLAC, Hollywood, holds the microphone for Howard Hughes a 


few minutes before the unexpected maiden takeoff of Hughes’ huge flying 
boat. The spot news broadcast was given first place for 1947 air reporting. 


face of strong opposition from anti-social 
forces. 

When the Freedom Train, carrying the 
documents and other relics of the Ameri 
can struggle for freedom, was scheduled 
to visit Memphis the powerful political 
machine set up a clamor for segregation 
of races viewing the exhibit. The Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, national spon 
sors of the train, had already laid down 
a rule that there could be no seg- 
regation among visitors to the train. The 
Press-Scimitar vigorously opposed the 
politicians’ demand. 

The newspaper, the judges commented 
in making the award, “handled the con 
troversy with an epitome of courage, de 
manding that the races not be segregated 
during the visits to the train. The actual 
visit was cancelled but the Press-Scimi- 
tar’s battle against segregation helped 
many people of Memphic to find their 
voices and declare their independence 
from a political machine.” 

Concluding its campaign, the Press- 
Scimitar said editorially: “The Freedom 
Train came—more emphatically than had 
it been parked on a track beside Riverside 
Drive—it came in the spirit of freedom 
which is among us today.” The judges also 
praised the Press-Scimitar for its general 
editorial campaign against machine poli- 
tics and cited it for reforms effected in 
judicial procedure. 


SPECIAL citation was voted Ernest 

H. Linford for courage in journalism. 

The award was made for his cam- 

paigning for conservation while editor of 

the Laramie Republican-Boomerang (he 

has recently joined the editorial staff of 
the Salt Lake Tribune). 

The judges called Linford’s editorials 


on the Missouri and Columbia River au 
thority proposals, on the stockmen and 
the railroads, and on the stockmen vs. the 
forestry service “courageous pieces of 
work solidly written and well document 
ed.” 

Linford won praise for his courage in 
opposing editorially “the entrenched lead 
ers of special interests in his community 
who represented a large part of the popu 
lation in his newspaper circulation area.” 
Other Linford editorial crusades in Lara 
mie included successful campaigns for 
council-manager municipal government 
and a water program and vigorous op 
position to a text book investigation at the 
University of Wyoming. 

A native of Wyoming and an alumnus 
of the university who maintained Phi 
Beta Kappa scholarship while working as 
campus reporter for the Boomerang, Lin 
ford has been an outstanding example of 
the working newspaperman who climbed 
from reporter to editor and stockholding 
official. At times during the war years, 
he reports, he was practically a one-man 
news staff. He joined the staff of the Salt 
Lake Tribune April 1. 

Linford was a Nieman Fellow at Har 
vard University in 1946-47 and received 
a Sigma Delta Chi honorable mention for 
editorial writing for 1944. He has also 
found time to write for several magazines 
and to hold office in numerous civic or 
ganizations. 


EORGE GOODWIN of the Atlanta 
Journal won the 1947 award for 
general reporting for his revelation 
of vote fraud in Telfair County, Georgia. 
This assignment also brought him a Pul- 
itzer Prize. The Telfair County vote fraud 
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Coast to Coast 





Whos Who 


In SDX 


‘47 Winners 
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story was one of many jobs of investiga- 
tive reporting done by Goodwin during 
his coverage of the Georgia legislature 
in a period that included the drama- 
tic struggle between two governors. 

The judge cited “his persistence as a re- 
porter, his ingenuity in the face of early 
discouragement, his pursuit of truth un- 
der adverse and at times dangerous cir- 
cumstances.” Goodwin, they said, “dis- 
played a vigilance in protecting the demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

A native Georgian, Goodwin was a 1939 
graduate in journalism of Washington and 
Lee University where he was active as 
vice-president and national convention 
delegate of Sigma Delta Chi. He reported 
for the Atlanta Georgian, the Charleston 
News and Courier, the Washington Times- 
Herald and the Miami Daily News before 
winning a Navy commission in 1942. 

He saw combat service with motor tor- 
pedo boat squadrons in the Aleutians, New 
Guinea and the Philippines. He joined the 
Journal staff late in 1945 and does general 
assignments and features as well as poli- 
tics. He also appears on the Journal’s ra- 
dio program “Views of the News.” 


E Washington correspondence award 
made to Bert Andrews, chief capital 
correspondent of the New York Herald 

Tribune, for his exposure of arbitrary 
“security” dismissals of employes by the 
State Department, was the third honor 
given for this fine piece of reporting. It 
had already won Andrews the Heywood 
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GENERAL REPORTING, EDITORIAL WRITING—George Goodwin, At- 
lanta Journal, and Alan Barth, Washington Post. 


Broun Award of the American Newspa- 
per Guild and a Pulitzer Prize. 

“He exposed State Department dis- 
missals,” the Sigma Delta Chi citation 
said, “for reasons of security although 
employes thus discharged were not in- 
formed why their loyalty was doubted. 
Andrews displayed initiative in ferreting 
out the facts, developed a whole full story, 
and through fearless reporting forced the 
State Department to change a policy.” 

A week after Andrews’ stories were 
published, a loyalty board was appointed 
to review appeals of State Department 
employes discharged on security grounds. 
A week later the department ruled that 
those already discharged should be per- 
mitted to resign without prejudice. 

Andrews, a native of Colorado, has been 
a newspaperman since he was graduated 
from Stanford University in 1924. He re- 
ported for the Sacramento Star, San 
Diego Sun, Detroit Times, Chicago Exam- 
iner and New York American before join- 


ing the Herald Tribune staff in 1937. 

A member of the Washington profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, he won 
the Raymond Clapper Memorial Award in 
1946 and another from the National Head- 
liners Club. A fourth honor that came to 
him for the State Department loyalty se- 
ries this year was one of the New York 
Newspaper Guild’s Page One awards. 


4i ONSISTENTLY outstanding re- 

porting,” including a roving as- 

signment behind the Iron Curtain, 
brought Daniel DeLuce of the Associated 
Press the fraternity’s award for foreign 
correspondence. His work, which was de- 
scribed by the Sigma Delta Chi judges as 
“very excellent” also won him a Head- 
liner Club medal for 1947 and a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1943. 

DeLuce, who has been covering world 
news where it was hottest since 1939, was 
driven out of Poland, the Balkans and 
Burma by enemy invaders. When he re- 
turned to Berlin after V-E Day he dis- 


RESEARCH, WASHINGTON AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE—James E. Pollard, Ohio State University, 
Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune, and Daniel DeLuce, Associated Press. 
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SPECIAL CITATION, RADIO WRITING AND REPORTING—E. H. Lin- 
ford, Laramie Republican-Boomerang, Alex Dreier, NBC, Chicago, and (at 
microphone) James C. McNamara, KLAC, Hollywood. 


covered his own name in a Gestapo black 
book of those marked for arrest if the 
Nazis invaded England. Among the news 
unearthed by DeLuce was evidence of the 
war guilt of Nazi leaders later used by 
the Allies in the war crimes trial at Nuern- 
berg (which DeLuce covered). 

Assigned in 1947 to enter the Soviet 
sphere and report how people live, think 
and enjoy themselves behind the Iron 
Curtain, he carried out this difficult as- 
signment “in a calm, objective manner” 
that won him one of the Sigma Delta Chi’s 
top honors. One of his latest hot spot as- 
signments was to Palestine. 

A native of Arizona, the tall (six feet, 
three inches) reporter has been with the 
AP since he was eighteen years old— 
nearly two decades. He worked his way 
through the University of California, at- 
tending night classes, to win a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 


AUL CALVERT, 41-year-old newspa- 
Poe: photographer, is one of two Los 

Angeles Times staffers to win 1947 
awards, His news picture, of a lifeguard 
standing over a drowned child and hold- 
ing his arms outstretched to a stricken 
mother, was judged to tell a pictorial story 
“of unexpected emotion.” The picture, 
which was serviced by the Associated 
Press also took first place in the annual 
news photo contest conducted by the Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 

Calvert was the second Times photogra- 
pher to win the Sigma Delta Chi picture 
award since it was established a year 
ago, thus giving the Times a clean sweep 
in this field to date. Last year his staff 
mate, Frank Q. Brown, won the initial 
award with his picture “Business As Usu- 
al,” showing a waitress passing a murder 
victim to serve her customers. 

Calvert, a Hoosier whose family took 
him to California as a teen-ager, became a 
phctographer after a succession of jobs 
that ranged from dance band drummer to 
refrigeration engineer. His first newspaper 
photography job was as a dark room 
worker on the Times. 

His twelve years there have included 
every assignment from society to sports 
and his winning picture was snapped on 
a routine run. His service was broken by 
three years as an officer in the 167th Sig- 
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nal Photo Company in Europe during 
which he won the Bronze Star and four 
combat stars. 


LAN BARTH was named for edito 
rials in the Washington Post which 
the judges found “informative, per- 

suasive and written in clean, clear Eng 
ilsh.” Cited especially were editorials on 
displaced persons and loyalty investiga- 
tions of federal employes. 

The judges pointed out that while the 
“displaced persons” editorials contained 
no information that was not available to 
other writers, they “displayed a great 
amount of thought about the subject he 
was discussing and his style of writing en- 
abled him to present that thinking in the 
crisp manner that holds the reader’s at 
tention despite the relative length of the 
discussion.” The loyalty editorials were 
praised for “a sound understanding of 
American traditions.” His editorial style 
was called “scholarly without stuffiness.” 

A 1929 graduate of Yale University, 





a 
NEWS PICTURE, EDITORIAL 
CARTOONING — Paul Calvert 
(above) and Bruce Russell (be- 
low) of Los Angeles Times. 





Barth’s first newspaper job was reporting 
on the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise. He 
later wrote editorials for the Beaumont 
Journal and went to Washington in 1938 
as a correspondent for the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate. After wartime work in 
the Office of Facts and Figures which later 
became the Office of War Information, he 
joined the Post staff in 1943. 

In addition to his newspaper work Barth 
has done numerous articles for such well- 
known magazines as Harper’s, American 
Mercury, Nation, New Republic, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Annals and others. 


RUCE RUSSELL of the Los Angeles 
Times, who was given a special 
citation by Sigma Delta Chi for 1946 

political cartooning, received the top 1947 
[Continued on Page 10} 
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MINNESOTA PROFESSIONAL INITIATES—Lett to right: (standing) W. S. Gibson, editor, Minne- MIAMI PRESIDENTS— 
sota Alumnus; Bower Hawthorne, city editor, Minneapolis Tribune; E. N. Mattson, publisher, turns over the profession 
Warren Sheaf; Jerry Blizin, chapter president; William Greer, city editor, St. Paul Pioneer-Press. Tom, who helps publiciz 
(Seated) Edmund Steeves, United Press Manager: Ralph K. Andrist, WCCO. from a municipal judge. 





NORTH DAKOTA SDXs—Left to right (front) are Fred Roble, Granville Herald, and S. Hugh 
Farrington, Harvey Herald, retiring and new state press association presidents; (rear) R. G. Da- On Ol 
vies, Grand Forks Herald, and Charles Andrus, Fargo Forum, old and new chapter leaders. 


president, congratulates J 
licity for the Ency'ppedic 


(See Page 10, 11, 12 for chapter news illustrated here) editor of Britannica and 


« ° . University of Missouri School of Journal 
Si Mma Delta Chi Active ism was host to the national convention of 
Kappa Alpha Mu (honorary fraternity in 
s . Ff ’ photo journalism), National Collegiate 
In Missouri J -Week Photography Exhibition, Missouri Writers 
Guild, Missouri Women’s Press Club, Mis- 
souri Press Association, Missouri Journal- 
; ism Alumni Association, and the Missouri 

T HE oldest and one of the foremost anniversary in May. Sigma DeltaChitook College Newspaper Association. 


schools of journalism pulled out all an active share in the program. Students and returning alumni were 
the stops when it celebrated its 40th During its annual Journalism Week the treated to five days of speeches by authori- 
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HEAD KANSAS CITY CHAPTER—(Left to right) J. M. Collins, editor, Weekly 
Star, treasurer; C. G. Wellington, managing editor, Star, president; R. C. Smith, 
news director, WHB, vice-president: C. B. Manon, Associated Press, secretary. 


IDENTS—John Bills (left) of the Miami Herald 
professional chapter leadership to Tom Smith. 
s publicize Miami Beach, borrowed the gavel 
al judge. 


‘i a4 , 
* By 
_———— 
| mate j 


AT BUTLER, NORTHWESTERN—Above, Butler Journalism Day guests (from 
left) are Executive Director Bluedorn, Claude Maloney, WTOP-CBS commenta- 
tor, Washington: James A. Stuart, Indianapolis Star editor and former SDX 
president. Below, Medill chapter initiates (fro.n left) F. E. Fenner, editor, Popular 
Photography: Harold Fey, associate editor, Christian Century: O. C. Kurtz, man- 
aging editor, Lions Magazine; Arvid Westling, assistant telegraph editor, Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


cal 


OURNALISM WEEK—Bill Gant (left), chapter 
ratulates James Colvin, initiate who directs pub- 
cy'ppedia Britannica. Walter Yust (with pipe), 
ica@j and Victor E. Bluedorn, look on. 


ties on all phases of the profession, rang- 
ing from television to agricultural jour- 
nalism. All classes for the more than 700 
students regularly enrolled in the school 
were dismissed for the week. 

The speech program was broken up by 
a score of fraternity, alumni, and other 
luncheons and banquets. Climaxing the 
week of activities was the annual banquet 
attended by Missouri’s governor, Phil 

[Continued on Page 10) 
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cartoonist’s award for his Pearl Harbor 
anniversary drawing “ "Twas A Day Like 
This.” It showed Uncle Sam reclining on 
a sofa labelled “Invulnerable and Invin- 
cible.” On a nearby table a book bore the 
imprint “Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941.” 
The cartooning which won the 1946 Sigma 
Delta Chi citation also won him a Pulitzer 
Prize. 

A graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles in 1926, Russell has 
been on the Times staff since 1927 and edi- 
torial cartoonist since 1934. Previously he 
had been a staff cartoonist for the Los An- 
geles Evening Herald Express and for a 
time did a comic strip for the Associated 
Press. 

His work hangs in permanent exhibits 
in the F.B.I. headquarters in Washington, 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Calif., and the National Press Club at 
Washington. 


LEX DREIER of NBC was chosen for 

the best radio news writing in 1947, 

done for broadcast from station 

WMAQ, Chicago. Praised by the judges 

for generally distinguished and outstand- 

ing writing, he was cited particularly for 

his news commentary of Nov. 4, a round- 

up on the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Born in the Hawaiian Islands, the 32- 
year-old Dreier was graduated from Stan- 
ford University and went to work for the 
United Press in San Francisco. At the 
start of the war he went to Berlin as a 


UP correspondent, and later joined the 
National Broadcasting Company. He was 
ordered out of the country for being “too 
anti-Nazi” on the eve of Pearl Harbor. 

During the war years Dreier reported 
from sixteen countries, being one of two 
reporters to have covered the war on the 
air from both Berlin and London. He is 
at present attached to the network staff 
of NBC news analysts, where he does a 
Chicago regional network news show for 
which he was praised by Sigma Delta Chi 
judges “for his general capabilities for 
giving facts meaning and coherence.” He 
was elected to Sigma Delta Chi by the 
Headline Club of Chicago. 


SPOT news broadcast which caught 
Howard Hughes on the day of the 
unscheduled maiden flight of his 
huge flying boat, won the 1947 radio re- 
rting award for James C. McNamara of 
C, Hollywood. The judges called his 
reporting of the unexpected takeoff dur- 
ing what was supposed to be only a taxi- 
ing test as very effective spot news radio 
reporting. McNamara himself modestly 
called it a “lucky assignment” and asked 
“a kind word for his man on the gadget 
board, Technician Harold Huntsman.” 

A 1935 alumnus of St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, Minn., McNamara started news- 
paper work on the sports desk of the As- 
sociated Press during his college days. 
After a year as cub reporter for the Min- 
neapolis Journal, he went to Los Agneles 
and began radio sports commentary. 
Graduating into special events reporting 
in 1939, he later took a mobile transcrip- 
tion unit across the country to record 
special events for a chain of stations. 

Entering the Army early in 1942, Mc- 
Namara went from Normandy to Czecho- 


slovakia as a public relations officer with 
the 90th Infantry Division. He returned to 
KLAC after the war with the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star and five battle 
stars. 

Now news editor and special events re- 
porter, McNamara believes he has covered 
every concievable story from a coal mine 
disaster to a flower show. His interviews 
have ranged from Senators Taft and Van- 
denberg to “a guy who tried to hatch an 
ostrich egg by sitting on it.” 


1947 award for research in jour- 
nalism went to James E. Pollard, direc- 
tor of the school of journalism, Ohio 

State University, for his book, “Presidents 
and the Press,” which traced in detail this 
aspect of American History. 

“The book,” said the Sigma Delta Chi 
citation, “throws new light on our presi- 
dents and at the same time portrays the 
development of journalism in the United 
States from Washington’s day to our 
own.” He is also the author of the “Journal 
of Jay Cooke,” noted Civil War financier, 
and of several journalism texts. 

A 1916 graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Pollard has been on the faculty of 
his Alma Mater for a quarter century and 
has been head of the journalism school 
since 1938. He has had first hand newspa- 
per experience on the staffs of the Canton 
(Ohio) nae ped Associated Press, Ohio 
State Journal and Columbus Dispatch, in 
addition to serving for nearly ten years 
as chief of the university’s news bureau. 

He served overseas as a lieutenant dur- 
ing World War I and later wrote the of- 
ficial history of his regiment. A past vice- 
president of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
he is a member of Sigma Delta Chi. 





Chapters 


[Continued from Page 9 | 


Donnelly, the university president, Fred- 
erick Middlebush, and nearly 500 others. 

Noted journalists vied with “Boone 
County Ham” for top billing on the pro- 
gram. Featured speakers at the banquet 
were Prof. Charles Arnold, now at the 
University of Pittsburgh, first graduate 





The report to The Quill on Missouri's 
Journalism Week was made by William 
Gant, graduate assistant in journalism 
who is president of the local chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. A veteran of three 
years in the Army Air Forces, Bill hopes 
to edit a small daily or possibly enter 
industrial journalism. 





of the first school of journalism in the 
world, 1909; Wright Bryan, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, and Mrs. Inez Robb, In- 
ternational News Service foreign corre- 
spondent. Dean Frank L. Mott, Pulitzer 
prize writer in history and 1938 Sigma 
re Chi research award winner, pre- 
sided. 


HIGH spot of the week was the an- 

nual presentation of Missouri Honor 

Awards given for Distinguished 
Service in Journalism. 

This year’s winners were Life and the 
Atlanta Journal and five journalists, all 
alumni. They were: David Lu, chief cor- 

dent of the Central News Agency 
of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Robb; 
Joyce A. Swan, vice-president of the Min- 


neapolis Star and Tribune; Jack Shelley, 
manager of Station WHO, Des Moines; 
and Don D. Patterson, former advertising 
director of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Wilson Hicks, managing editor of Life, 
and Wright Bryan, editor of the Atlanta 
Journal, both Missouri alumni, accepted 
the awards for their publications. Mr. Lu 
and Mr. Bryan are members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, which has been closely con- 
nected with the school since its inception. 
Its first dean, the late Dr. Walter Williams, 
was an honorary president of the frater- 


nity. 

The chapter kept busy during the week 
entertaining visitors and publishing a 
daily SDX News. The chapter took time 
out to give a luncheon and initiate seven 
professional candidates. 

They are James Colvin, Chicago, direc- 
tor of publicity for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; Meredith Garten, president, 
Missouri Press Association; Frank Ruck- 
er, general manager, Independence (Mo.) 
Examiner; Edgar Nelson, newspaper pub- 
lisher now Missouri secretary of state; 
Mahlon Aldridge, manager, KFRU, Co- 
lumbia; Harold Douglas, program direc- 
tor, KFRU, and Robert Goshorn, publish- 
er, Jefferson City News and Tribune. 

An informal luncheon honoring the new 
members was attended by 75 Sigma Delta 
Chris. William Zalken, public relations 
executive, and secretary of the St. Louis 

onal chapter, spoke on public rela- 
tions. 


NOTHER highlight during the week 
was a news broadcast, “Headlines 
on Parade,” made from the speak- 

er’s platform over station KFRU, local 
ABC affiliate. The broadcast was written 
and directed by Melvin Goodman and 
headed by Dave Shefrin, both Sigma Delta 


Chis. 

Sigma Delta Chi members who snoke 
during the week were Norval N. Luxon, 
assistant to the president of Ohio State 
University; Ralph Daigh, editorial direc- 
tor of Fawcett Publications; Roger W. 
Straus Jr., Farrar & Straus, New York 
publishers; J. Frank Eschen, special news 
events director, KSD, St. Louis; M. N. 
Beeler, associate editor, Capper’s Farm- 
er; Harry E. Taylor, editor, Star-Clipper, 
Traer, Ia., and David Lu. 

The Walter Williams Award, presented 
by the Missouri Writer’s Guild for excel- 
lence in writing, was won by a Sigma 
Delta Chi, Hobart K. McDowell Jr. (See 
May, 1948, QuitL). The plaque given by 
the Missouri chapter for the best local 
column division in Missouri towns under 
30,000 population, was awarded to Paul 
Gould, editor of the Sugar Creek Herald, 
for his column, “Sugar Creaks.” 

Top awards in the annual News Pic- 
tures of the Year competition, sponsored 
by the Britannica Book of the Year and 
the journalism school, were won by John- 
ny Thompson, Acme Newspictures, news 
division; Tom Johnson, Chicago Tribune, 
feature division, and Chester Gabrysiak, 
Chicago Tribune sports. Walter Yust 
(Missouri Professional), editor of Britan- 
nica, and Dean Mott presented the awards. 

The winning pictures, chosen from 1,000 
selections, are included in the book, The 
Great Pictures of 1948, edited by Prof. 
C. C. Edom of the school of journalism. 
He is also a professional member of the 
Missouri chapter. 

The Festus News-Democrat and the 
Hannibal Courier-Post shared honors as 
winners of the weekly and daily general 
excellence awards in the Better Newspa- 
per Contest conducted by the Missouri 

[Continued on Page 11} 
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New Nebraska 
Professional 
State Chapter 
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College to install the professional chapter, 
which was organized last fall. Approxi- 
mately eighteen practicing newspaper- 
men in the state now make up the chap- 
ter’s membership. 


ORMAL installation of the Nebraska 

state professional chapter and initia- 

tion of thirty-three persons into the 
University of Nebraska undergraduate 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, combined 
with the annual spring banquet of the 
Nebraska School of Journalism, climaxed 
the spring celebration of the school’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary in May. 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Frank 
L. Mott (Iowa Professional) dean of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, who spoke on “The Professional Ele- 
ment in Journalism.” 

K. R. Marvin, national vice-president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, came from Iowa State 
college to install the professional chapter, 
which was organized last fall. 

Practicing newspapermen in the state 
now make up the chapter’s membership. 

The professional chapter’s most success- 
ful activity for the past year was the 
sponsoring of a joint meeting with the un- 
dergraduate chapter for the benefit of 
undergraduate pledges. This meeting, 
at which practitioners and students ex- 
changed views and questions on newspa- 
per problems, produced some animated 
discussions which lasted until 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

Among new professional members in- 
stalled at the May initiation were L. Dale 
Griffing, night editor of the Nebraska 
State Journal, Lincoln; Parke Keays, pub- 
lisher of the widely-known Custer Coun- 
ty Chief at Broken Bow, Neb.; E. C. Leg- 
gett, publisher of the Ord (Neb.) Quiz 
and Stanley A. Matzke, farm editor of 
the Nebraska State Journal. 





Miami Elects Seven; 
Names 1948 Officers 


EVEN professional and ten under- 
graduate members were initiated by 
the Greater Miami Professional chap- 

ter in its Founder’s Day program. 

Professionals included John D. Penne- 
kamp, associate editor, Net Aitchison, city 
editor, and Lester R. Barnhill, promotion 
manager, the Miami Herald; James E. 
Hodges, city editor, and Henry Cavendish, 
staff writer, Miami Daily News; E. V. W. 
Jones, Miami bureau manager, Associated 
Press, and Vernon Cordry, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, University of Miami. 

New officers of the Greater Miami chap- 
ter were also installed. Thomas F. Smith, 
manager of the Miami Beach municipal 
news and convention bureaus, succeeded 
John T. Bills, broadcast editor of the 
Herald, as president. Arthur Griffith, chief 
editorial writer for the Herald, took over 
as vice president from Thomas Hagan, ed- 
itor of the editorial page of the Daily 
News. Publicist Stuart G. Newman was 
sworn in for a second term as secretary- 
treasurer. 
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HONOR PENN STATE TEACHER—Lett to right, Allan W. Ostar and Ben I. 
French Jr., managing editor, bestow honorary editorship of the Daily Col- 
legian, campus paper, on Franklin C. Banner, chapter advisor to Sigma 
Delta Chi and head of the journalism department. 


The program was held in the Roney 
Plaza hotel at Miami Beach. Preceding the 
initiation, members of the professional and 
undergraduate chapters and their wives 
and girls were guests of the hotel at a 
swimming party. 

Speaker at the banquet was Editor Pen- 
nekamp of the Herald. He said the initia- 
tion, far different from what he had been 
led to expect, was one of the most im- 
pressive ceremonies he had ever seen. He 
commended the tents of Sigma Delta Chi 
to all journalists, everywhere, as the ideals 
they should strive for. 

The Greater Miami chapter continues 
its pace in the matter of unusual settings 
for meetings. The latest was a sea-going 
yacht. 

President Smith arranged for the chap- 
ter’s latest meeting to be held aboard a 52- 
foot yacht owned by a resident of Miami 
Beach. 

The yacht cruised for six hours among 
the Florida Keys and out to the Gulf- 
stream. After the business session there 
was a pause for a swim, then fishing and 
refreshments. 


20 North Dakota 
Newsmen Initiated 


T two spring meetings, twenty 
North Dakota newspapermen 
were initiated into professional 

membership in Sigma Delta Chi. 

With the North Dakota professional and 
undergraduate chapters joining in con- 
ducting the ceremonies, the initiations 
were held in conjunction with the North 
Dakota Press association convention in 
Bismarck; and in observance of the fra- 
ternity’s Founder’s Day in Grand Forks. 

Seventeen became members at Bis- 
marck. They included E. Donald Lum and 
Eldon D. Lum of Wahpeton Farmer Globe; 
John V. Zuber of the Fessenden Free 





Press; Currie Conrad and Gaylord Con 
rad of the Bismarck Capitol; Leonard 
Berg of the Litchville Bulletin; Fred Ro 
ble of the Granville Herald; R. P. Moore 
of the McClusky Gazette; Harve Olsen of 
the New Rockford Transcript, and Ev 
erett C. Knudsen of the Walhalla Moun 
taineer. 

Others were T. E. Eckberg of the Ken 
mare News, Jay Bryant of the Napoleon 
Homestead; Fred Jefferis of the Washburn 
Leader; Henry P. Sullivan of the Mohall 
Farmer; Harold Dalley of the Beulah In 
dependent; Calvin Andrust of the Crosby 
Journal, and Fred Shipman of the Wat 
ford City Farmer. 

At the Grand Forks ceremonies, Frank 
Hornstein of the Rugby Tribune, J. F. 
Mott of the Rolla Star and Orion Cole of 
the Hatton Press were initiated. 

The professional chapter elected Charles 
R. Andrus, northwest editor of the Fargo 
Forum, as president, succeeding Russell 
G. Davies, northwest editor of the Grand 
Forks Herald. S. H. Farrington of the 
Harvey Herald was named vice-president. 
Alvin E. Austin, head of the North Dakota 
University journalism department, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Emory Celebrates 
20 Years’ Journalism 
T ice Emory University division of 


journalism celebrated a twin anniver 
sary in May with a full-fledged meet 
ing of its advisory board, headed by Pub 
lisher George Biggers of the Atlanta Jour 
nal, a dinner, presentation of Sigma Delta 
Chi awards, and a series of addresses by 
Dr. Wilbur L. Schramm, director of the 
Institute of Communications Research at 
the University of Illinois. 
The occasion was commemoration of the 
[Continued on Page 12) 
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Chapters Elect, Initiate 
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20th anniversary of the founding of the 
university’s journalism department and 
the 10th anniversary of its designation as 
a professional division. Dr. Raymond B. 
Nixon has headed Emory journalism 
teaching since the first of the two dates. 
He has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from his post at Emory to serve as 
the first visiting journalism professor at 
the Institute for 1948-49. 

Three students received awards from 
the fraternity at the dinner. John McKen- 
zie was given both the achievement award 
and one of three scholarship prizes. Other 
seniors who received scholarship citations 
were Clark E. Harrison, Jr., and Robert S. 
Marker. 


Butler Helps Hold 
Journalism Field Day 


IGMA Delta Chis at Butler University 

recently spent one of the busiest 

weeks of the school year when they 
entertained professional members at a 
dinner and took an active part in the uni- 
versity’s annual Journalism Field Day. 

The dinner was a curtain raiser for Field 
Day which took place on the Butler cam- 
pee the following day and was attended 

y 520 high school journalism students. 
George F. Leamnson, Zionsville, Ind., 
chapter president, was in charge of the 
dinner. 

The featured speaker was Claude Ma- 
honey, news commentator for WTOP- 
CBS, Washington, D. C., who also spoke 
to high school students the next day. 

Mahoney was introduced by James A. 
Stuart, former national president of Sig- 
— a Chi and editor of the Indianapo- 
is Star. 








Kansas City Grows 
To 100 in One Year 


AY 18 was a dual anniversary for 
the Kansas City professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The chapter completed its first year as 
an active press club, and it initiated six- 
teen to boost its membership past the 100 
mark—to 106 to be exact. 

The initiation, installation of new of- 
ficers and a dinner made up a gala anni- 
versary affair with impressive proof of the 
lusty growth of the chapter which started 
one year earlier with 10 chapter members. 

C. G. (Pete) Wellington, managing ed- 
itor of the Kansas City Star, was installed 
as president succeeding Frank Gorrie, 
Kansas City bureau chief of the Associated 
Press, who was named to a one-year term 
on the executive board. 

Richard C. Smith, news and special 
events director of radio station WHB, was 
installed as vice president, Calvin B. 





Position open as Director of Student 
Publications and Assistant Professor of 
Journalism. Eleven months’ basis, 
three-quarters supervision and one- 
quarter teaching. Initial salary $4,500, 
beginning September 1. 

Address C. C. Todd, Dean, College of 
Sciences and Arts, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 








Manon of the Kansas City Associated 
Press bureau, secretary, and John Collins, 
editor of the Weekly Kansas City Star, 
treasurer. 

These sixteen members were initiated: 
Stanley R. Fike, Clad H. Thompson, John 
W. McDonald, John S. McDermott, Thom- 
as C. Cauley, Phil Evans, Ernest W. John- 
son, James Stafford, William E. Griffith, 
Jr., William B. Moorhead, Forrest C. Ed- 
wards, Hoyt Hurst, Frank F. Robinson, 
a B. Otey, Calvin F. Eby and Ernest 
Mehl. 


Minnesota Initiates 
Newspaper, Radio Men 


IX Minnesota newsmen and 28 jour- 
nalism students were initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi at the University 

of Minnesota late this spring at ceremo- 
nies preceding a dinner attended bv 70 
state newspapermen, journalism faculty 
members and students. 

The annual dinner was held the night 
before the opening of the 31st annual Ed- 
itors’ Short Course at the school of jour- 
nalism, attended by 190 Minnesota editors 
and publishers. 

New professional members are Ralph 
K. Andrist, WCCO newswriter; William 
S. Gibson, editor, Minnesota Alumnus; 
William Greer, city editor, St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press; Bower Hawthorne, city editor 
Minneapolis Tribune; Edgar N. Mattson, 
publisher, Warren Sheaf, and Edmund 
Steeves, United Press. 





Speakers at the dinner included An- 
drist, Crowley, and Dr. Ralph D. Casey, 
director of the school of journalism. 





Name New Officers 
of Portland Chapter 


ACK FOLEY, publicity supervisor of 
the Pacific Power & Light company, 
has been elected president of the Port- 

land (Oregon) chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. He succeeds Richard Syring, head of 
the Portland bureau of the Wall Street 
Journal, 

Other new chapter officers are Paul 
Ewing, Oregonian reporter, vice president; 
Stan Weber, Journal reporter, secretary, 
and Merlin Blais, information representa- 
tive of the Veterans Administration in 
Oregon, treasurer. 





Wear Your 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Pin 





Standard Plain 
Crown set with Pearls ......... 16.25 


20% Federal Tax and any state tax 
in effect. Order from your Central 
Office. 


Write for complete price list and FREE 
jewelry catalog. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 














association. 


and rewrite. 


Managing editor, daily newspaper. 


Teaching positions. 
AND OTHERS. 


region. 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE 





Needed Now..... 


(Positions pay between $3500-$8500 yr. ) 


Associate editor, national magazine, early thirties. 


Public relations man, agricultural journalistic background, position with 
Editorial and managing position, general magazine, doing staff supervision 


| Editorial assistant, national magazine, good writer. 


Public relations man, young, with ability and personality. 


Advertising manager, daily newspaper. | 
Daily newspapers manager, all departments. | 
| 


Also: Want to buy, unopposed weekly, Rocky Mountain or Northwest 


Write Today for Registration Forms. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 


“A NATION-WIDE SELECTIVE PLACEMENT SERVICE” 
SINCE 1916 





CHICAGO 1, ILL. | 
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Professional 
Chapter Aids 
J-Students 


By NORRIS G. DAVIS 


S a new venture in contributions 

to the profession, the Austin Pro- 

fessional Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi has sponsored a series of talks to the 
journalism classes of The University of 
Texas. 

With instructions to avoid “philosophy 
and generalities,’ members of the frater- 
nity have been assigned topics in their 
fields of work and are scheduled to speak 
to the journalism classes at times when 
those topics fit into the subject matter of 
the course. Members of the fraternity and 
the journalism professors feel that in such 
a way classes can be given specific and de- 
tailed information on how particular jobs 
are now being done in the field. 

In some of the talks that have been 
made, the sports editor of one of the 
down-town newspapers told a beginning 
reporting class exactly how he covers a 








PROFESSIONAL AID TO STUDENTS—George Clarke (right), managing 
director of the Texas Satety Association, is introduced to a class in public 
relations by Paul J. Thompson, journalism chairman at the University of 
Texas. Clarke was one of a number of speakers secured to talk to journal- 
ism classes by the Austin professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Norris G. Davis (Wisconsin) has con- 
tributed several articles to The Quill on 
legal problems of the press. He is now 
assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Texas. 








football game, showing them the type of 
notebook he uses and outlining on the 
blackboard the type of notes he takes. 

The news editor of a local radio station 
described how he and his staff work. He 
told a radio news class how he got on the 
air first with the story of an airplane crash 
by staying in his office and making 47 tele- 
phone calls instead of dashing out to the 
scene of the accident. 

A member of the Associated Press bu- 
reau at the state capitol took one day’s 
budget of news sent out by that bureau 
and explained to another reporting class 
how each story in that budget was cov- 
ered. The director of public relations for 
a state-wide organization outlined several 
campaigns his office has promoted. 

The idea for the series of talks origi 
nated with Stuart Long, news editor of 
Radio Station KVET, an ex-student of the 
university who has edited a chain of 
weekly newspapers, run his own capitol 
news service, and worked on the staff of 
PM. The board of directors of the profes- 
sional chapters promptly made him chair- 
man of a committee to carry out the idea. 
With him on the committee they named 
Paul J. Thompson, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism, and Dave Cheav- 
ens, chief of the AP bureau in Austin. 

The three men worked out a schedule 
of some sixteen speakers and topics which 
brought some outside journalist at least 
once into most of the journalism courses 
being offered during the spring semester. 

“The talks have proved extremely valu- 
able,” Professor Thompson declared. “The 
speakers bring fresh, authentic, and in- 
teresting material to the students. We feel 
that Sigma Delta Chi is making a valuable 
contribution to our work and to the pro- 
fession of journalism.” 
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John Doe in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire, as well as the in- 
vestment bankers, daily fol- 
lows THE DENVER POST'S 
Financial Page because it is 
easy-to-read, complete, and 
accurate. And it's no wonder 
with Robert Murray as finan- 
cial editor. For Bob Murray 
reports and edits regional 
and world-wide commercial 
news with the attentive eye 
and the simple prose of an 
ace newspaperman. 
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On the 


S an “honorary” society, Sigma 

Delta Chi died during its infancy. 

There are doubts that the fraterni- 
ty ever was honorary, except in name, for 
the first few years of its existence. It was 
the fourth convention held in 1916 at the 
University of Missouri that voted to elim- 
inate the word “honorary” from the de- 
scriptive title of the fraternity. In spite 
of all this which took place more than 
thirty years ago, Sigma Delta Chi is re- 
peatedly referred to as an “honorary.” 

Last week we examined a booklet pub- 
lished by one of our chapters giving an ex- 
planation of the fraternity’s purposes and 
ideals. We thought the editors had done 
a good job when they wrote: “Unlike 
most societies related to a major field of 
interest, Sigma Delta Chi is not an hon- 
orary fraternity but a professional group.” 

We read the rest of that page, and the 
next, all about the “Greeks With A Pur- 
pose.” Leafing over to the next page we 
read, “Two other honoraries which have 
chapters at .. .. .. are,” etc. 

That, and the many other references to 
the fraternity as an “honorary” prompt 
us to tell why Sigma Delta Chi is a pro- 
fessional organization, and how it got that 
way. 


NE must go back to the very found- 
ing of the fraternity for the evi- 
dence. The official history reports: 

“By the middle of April, 1909, a few def- 
inite ideas had crystallized in the minds 
of the men, Among these was the decision 
that only upperclassmen who had done 
notably g work in journalism, and who 
expected to make journalism their life’s 
work, should be elected to the proposed 
organization. 

“Thus, from the start, the professional 
ideal which caused so much trouble later 
was an integral part of the organization’s 
plan. But it was also decided that the so- 
ciety should be honorary, not social, in 
nature, although it was taken for granted 
that it would follow with fidelity the con- 
ventional Greek-letter fraternity design.” 

On May 6, 1909, when the fraternity 
made its formal appearance on the De- 
Pauw campus, the Daily duly chronicled 
the event. Part of the news story reads: 

“Sigma Delta Chi has appropriated to 
itself an entirely new field, that of jour- 
nalism. Observing the success of the fra- 
ternity idea in other professional fields, 
such as law and medicine, it occurred to 
these ten men, or eleven, as their num- 
ber originally was, that the idea was also 
practicable in the field of journalistic en- 
deavor. It is the intention to include 
among its members only those men who 
expressly intend to engage in either news- 
paper or other literary work as a life pro- 
fession.” 


first convention, when it met at 
DePauw on April 26, 1912, gave Lee A 
White, then secretary, an opportunity 
to bring up the question of professional- 
ism in the fraternity, a question on 
which White stood fast and fought for 
nearly ten years, and on which he finally 
won a victory that strengthened the fra- 
ternity in purpose. 

On that occasion White urged that the 
word “professional” be substituted for 
“honorary” in the constitution. The dele- 
gates argued and later referred the matter 
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to the constitution committee. There it 
died, temporarily. 

en the new charters were litho- 
graphed, at the top of the design were the 
symbols of the fraternity—star, lamp and 
quill, The fraternity was distinctly named 
“honorary” by the wording on the top; on 
that score there was little doubt. 

Later when the University of Oregon 
petitioned for a chapter the University of 
Wisconsin chapter objected. Wisconsin’s 
objections were that the petitioning group 
at Eugene was strictly “honorary.” 

“Where is the editor of the yearbook?” 
asked the Wisconsin chapter. “Where is 
the literary monthly editor? Why is the 
circulation manager of the college news- 
paper included? And how does the grad- 
uate manager get in?” 

Otherwise, Wisconsin admitted, the pe- 
tition was attractive. Soon Wisconsin 
hear from Oregon itself that the editor of 
the literary magazine was a woman, that 
the editor of the yearbook was not a jour- 
nalist, and that the two men to whom ob- 
jection was made had each spent several 
years in editorial newspaper work. 

Objection was lifted and a favorable 
vote cast, Wisconsin learning that the 
spirit of the group was distinctly profes- 
sional, far more than that of itself, and 
that Oregon’s conception of newspaper 
ideals was based on experience in the pro- 
fession. 


T took four years and two conventions to 
build something of a foundation for 
Sigma Delta Chi. But it had the frame- 

work of chapter activity and ideals, to- 
gether with some of the professional spirit 
which was to become fundamental in the 
fraternity. 

Shortly before the 1914 convention, 
Laurence Sloan, national president, 
begged the national secretary, Roger Stef- 
fan, to “scratch that word ‘honorary’ from 
his letterheads.” “We ought to be profes- 
sional. There’s nothing honorary about a 
cub reporter.” 

A minority report submitted at the 1914 
convention at Ann Arbor, May 1, 1914, 
suggested that “honorary” should be re- 
tained in the official; title rather than be 
replaced by “professional.” Thus went by 
the board another attempt to make the 
fraternity professional in name as well as 
in spirit. 

After the 1914 convention a situation 
arose which nearly cut the Illinois chapter 
from the roll. N. C. Seidenbery, a mem- 
ber of the chapter, had written to Miss 
Beryl] Dill, of the University of Washing- 
ton chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, national 
professional organization for women in 
journalism, that in spite of the fact that 
very few girls were registered in journal- 
ism courses at the University of Illinois, 
he believed it to be a fertile field for Theta 
Sigma Phi. His explanatory sentences 
caused the trouble. 

“It won’t make any difference to you 
that you have a requirement that initiates 
be gy students,” he wrote. “Sigma 
Delta Chi has the same rule, but doesn’t 
stick to it closely here. The element of 
honoring college journalists is kept to the 
front in hope of encouraging them to en- 
ter the field.” 

Unfortunately for Seidenberg and the 
chapter, this information found its way 
to Secretary Steffan, who hurried a letter 





to President Church with an order of sus- 
pension for the Illinois chapter. 

Church wrote the chapter to warn of 
the impending suspension. At once S. P. 
Irvin, chapter secretary, replied that Sei- 
denberg had given his personal, rather 
than chapter opinion, and asked for a 
short period of grace. He made a general- 
ly creditable case, showing how only bona 
fide prospective newspapermen were 
elected, and that those not serious about 
the profession were left out. The chapter 
then sent a resolution endorsing the sen- 
timents of the fraternity and the consti- 
tuition and stated that it always had and 
always would conform to its principles. 
The Executive Council was then inclined 
to relent, and the suspension never went 
into effect. 

It was a significant incident. It meant 
that the trend toward professionalism was 
a definite idea in the officers’ minds as 
well as in the chapters, even before it was 
officially put into the constitution. 

There were other incidents that showed 

a trend toward professionalism, although 
it was not, as we mentioned earlier, until 
the 1916 convention that the fraternity be- 
came professional in name as well as spir- 
it. Then, four years later, the 1920 conven- 
tion at Norman, Oklahoma, acted to end 
secrecy in the fraternity. 
; At the same time the delegates clarified 
‘honorary membership” in the fraternity 
by making election to that classification a 
strictly national prerogative. At once 
President-elect Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
James M. Cox (his defeated Democratic 
opponent), and James Wright Brown, 
publisher of the Editor & Publisher, were 
given honorary rank. 

Then the rank of “associate member- 
ship” was established for the benefit of 
chapters which wished to elect active 
newspapermen (formerly known as hon- 
orary members) and nunc pro tunc mem- 
bership, for alumni who were elected fol- 
lowing graduation, was defined. 


* we can judge the past by the present, 
we have no doubts that the fraternity 
during the years since has often been 
called “honorary.” Anyway, we don’t have 
the evidence, except isolated examles 
like this clipping from the January 28, 
1935, issue of Time, weekly newsmaga- 
zine. 

“Of the societies which exist to bestow 
high accolade on U. S. Scholars, most il- 
lustrious are Phi Beta Kappa, founded in 
1776, which enrolls honor students of all 
kinds; Tau Beta Pi (1885) and Sigma Xi 
(1886) which respectively honor engi- 
neers and scientists. Sigma Delta Chi, es- 
tablished in 1909 for students of journal- 
ism, is no great shakes. ... ” 

Correspondence was exchanged be- 
tween national officers at the time suggest- 
ing “that someone should point out to 
Time that Sigma Delta Chi does not class 
itself as an HONORARY organization, but 
is professional and the crack is unkind.” 

We don’t know if a letter was ever writ- 
ten “to the editor,” and if so whether it 
was published. That was the era, however, 
of Time’s “scientific” and “objective” 
journalism which it frankly refuted in its 
recent 25th Anniversary issue, as impossi- 
ble and undesirable. And in doing so, we 
hope it refuted the remark of 1935. 

But what we really desire is for the 
hundreds of others to bring themselves 
up-to-date and refer to Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity, as a 
professional organization .. . not honorary. 

Excuse me while I answer this letter 
from a Kansas Cellege desiring a chapter 
of our “national honorary society.” 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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1, THIS COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES will invest 
$220,000,000 or more in new facilities this year. This will help keep farm 
equipment running—keep your car running too. Output is greater than in 
1947 when we set new highs in production and sale of petroleum products. 
To do this, we borrowed; we used earnings; we used depreciation funds. 


3. STANDARD’S 97,000 OWNERS are almost half as numerous as all 
the doctors in the United States. No individual owns as much as 1% of 
the stock. The largest owner, an iristitution, has less than 59%. Owners’ 
investments create the jobs at Standard Oil, which are filled by what 


we think is the finest group of skilled men and women in the industry. 


(INDIANA) 


Fuel for him means food for you 


The eyes of the world are on the 
American farmer. His eyes are 
on the weather and on the ma- 
chines which make possible his 
amazing record of producing 








food for your table and millions 
of others the world over. He 
must be supplied with enough 
fuel, enough oil and grease, to 
keep those machines running. 
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2. IN 1947 WE SPENT over twice our net profit for new facilities. We 
spent over 7 times the total paid to our owners, whose dividends aver- 
aged $314 each. Expenditures for equipment increased the investment 
behind our 46,000 employees, and averaged $4,700 per employee—even 
more than their 1947 wages and benefits, which averaged over $4,000. 





4. YOU BENEFIT from owners’ investments and employees’ work when 
you use the petroleum products sold by the thousands of independent 
dealers at the Standard sign. Competing with 34,000 producing, refining, 
transporting and marketing companies in the petroleum industry, the 
people of Standard Oil produce more and better products all the time. 


a 
Standard Oil Company (ava) 
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The Man who married 
ad MAGAZINE 


a was a June just like this, a year ago. You know . . . brides, bouquets, wed- 
ding bells and all the rest. 

This fellow we're talking about . . . he just happened to subscribe to E & P 
about that time. Since then, he’s lived with it religiously week in and week out. 
“Greatest little friend a newspaperman ever had,” he says. “Lots and lots of help 
on the job . . . thoroughly dependable, knows most of my buddies, never an- 
swers back . . . and only costs me five bucks a year for upkeep! What more could 
a man ask for?” 

If you’ve already got a wife, don’t shoot her. Just be sure you're seeing Editor & 


Publisher, too. That’s not bigamy . . . just good business! 


$5 brings you 52 big issues a year. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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